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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  SERVICES  OF  THE  LATE  HON.  W.  W. 
SEATON  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTI- 
TUTION, AND  SOME  NOTICES  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  PERSONAL 
CHARACTER. 


Among  the  many  friends  and  enlightened  advocates  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, as  at  present  established,  none  has  been  more  constant  and  more  effi- 
cient than  the  distinguished  and  lamented  citizen  to  whose  memory  the  following 
brief  and  imperfect  notices  are  dedicated.  These  notices  are  designed,  in  the  first 
place,  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  character  and  value  of  his  services  in  connec- 
tion with  the  above-named  establishment,  as  well  by  his  co-operation  in  securing 
for  it  as  prompt  and  suitable  a  commencement  as  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
permitted,  as  by  sustaining  eventually  that  plan  of  organization  which  corre- 
sponded most  nearly  with  the  terms  and  spirit  of  the  bequest  to  which  it  owes 
its  existence.  He  is  to  be  remembered  also  as  a  benefactor  of  the  Institution  by 
his  gratuitous  and  faithful  discharge,  for  a  series  of  years,  of  one  of  its  most 
responsible  executive  offices. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Smithson  fund,  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  in  1838,  had  been,  with  other  moneys,  lent  by  the  government  to  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  and  remained  for  eight  years  without  appropriation  to  any  object 
contemplated  by  the  donor.  In  1846  Mr.  Seaton,  being  then  mayor  of  Wash- 
ington, and  surpassedby  no  one  in  zeal  for  the  public  good  and  in  the  influence 
due  to  his  rare  social  qualities,  his  known  integrity,  and  peculiarly  winning  and 
unaffected  eloquence,  united  with  other  gentlemen  of  like  feelings  in  urging 
upon  Congress  the  organization  of  an  establishment  which  should  at  length  do 
justice  to  the  benevolent  and  far-sighted  views  which  had  dictated  the  bequest. 
Their  labors,  after  much  opposition,  were  finally  crowned  with  success;  the 
good  faith  of  the  country  was  redeemed  by  an  unconditional  assumption  of  the 
debt  incurred  by  the  improper  disposition  of  the  fund,  which  was  now  declared 
to  be  a  permanent  deposit  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the  objects  of 
the  trust,  while  interest  also  was  allowed  upon  the  money  from  the  time  of  its 
receipt  in  this  country.  The  Institution,  organized  in  accordance  with  these 
resolutions,  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  fifteen  regents,  among  whom 
was  included  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Washington,  a  provision  chiefly  due  to  the 
zealous  interest  which  had  been  manifested  by  Mr.  Seaton  in  his  enlightened 
advocacy  of  the  enterprise. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  he  was  elected  treasurer,  aud  sub- 
sequently one  of  the  building  committee.  The  former  office  he  continued  to  hold 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  and  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  nearly  twenty 
years,  discharged  its  duties  without  other  compensation  than  the  pleasure  he 
derived  from  an  association  with  the  Institution  and  the  laudable  pride  he  felt  iu 
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contributing  to  its  prosperity  and  usefulness.  It  is  well  known  that  at  the  time 
of  the  organization  of  the  Institution  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  existed  as  to 
the  practical  means  which  would  be  most  suitable  for  realizing  the  objects  of  the 
legacy.  Mr.  Seaton,  on  mature  reflection,  finally  gave  his  cordial  support  to  the 
policy  which  sought  to  impress  upon  the  Institution  a  truly  cosmopolitan  char- 
acter. He  strenuously  advocated  the  plan  which  the  Secretary,  then  recently 
elected,  had  been  invited  to  submit  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  which  looked 
to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  chiefly  through  the  encouragement  and  pub- 
lication of  original  researches,  a  system  which,  without  neglecting  other  available 
means  for  the  promotion  and  diffusion  of  scientific  enlightenment,  may  be  claimed, 
without  undue  pretension,  to  have  made  the  Institution  favorably  known,  and 
to  have  exerted  a  well-recognized  influence  wherever  men  occupy  themselves 
with  intellectual  pursuits. 

The  relation  borne  by  Mr.  Seaton  to  the  city  of  Washington,  the  delight  with 
which  he  watched  and  aided  its  progress,  a  certain  native  taste  also  for  artistic 
embellishment,  led  him  to  take  special  interest  in  the  architectural  character  of 
the  Smithsonian  building  and  the  ornamentation  of  the  public  grounds  around  it. 

Mr.  Seaton  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
and  from  his  familiarity  with  the  early  history  of  the  Institution  and  the  state 
of  the  funds,  as  well  as  from  his  long  experience  in  public  office,  was  enabled 
to  offer  suggestions,  always  marked  by  clearness  of  conception  and  soundness 
of  judgment.  The  social  attentions  which  he  was  accustomed  to  extend  to  the 
regents,  especially  those  who  were  called  from  abroad  to  attend  the  annual 
meetings,  and  to  gentlemen  invited  to  lecture  before  the  Institution,  were  but 
the  expression  of  his  characteristic  hospitality ;  but  by  thus  adding  to  the  plea- 
sure of  their  sojourn  in  Washington,  he  contributed  largely  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  its  friends  and  supporters.  The  columns  of  the  National  Intelligencer, 
under  his  direction,  were  always  open  to  the  defence  of  the  policy  adopted  and 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Institution,  and  he  rarely  failed  to  soften  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  his  manner  and  the  moderation  of  his  expressions,  any  irritable  feeling 
which  might  arise  in  the  discussion  of  conflicting  opinions.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  difficult  to  say  in  how  many  and  in  what  various  ways  he  contributed  to 
the  popularity  as  well  as  to  the  true  interests  of  the  Institution.  The  Secretary, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  conferring  with  him  on  all  points  requiring  mature  de- 
liberation, may  with  justice  acknowledge  that  he  never  failed  to  derive  import- 
ant assistance  from  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels. 

Of  a  man  so  highly  honored  and,  what  in  his  case  is  a  more  distinctive  phrase, 
so  greatly  beloved  by  his  fellow-citizens,  the  following  biographical  account, 
gethered  from  a  communication  kindly  furnished  us  by  an  esteemed  correspond- 
ent, will  prove,  we  are  confident,  neither  uninteresting  nor  uninstructive.  It 
will  evince  that  his  eminence  was  won  not  less  by  diligence  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  useful  and  laborious  profession  than  by  the  graces  of  his  personal  character; 
not  less  by  his  unwavering  adhesion  to  principle  and  duty,  than  by  the  flexi- 
bility with  which  he  knew  how  to  adapt  himself  to  all  the  classes  of  men  with 
whom  his  varied  life  brought  him  into  contact. 
6     s 
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He  was  a  descendant  in  the  direct  line  of  a  family  of  no  little  note  in  the 
annals  of  Scotland.  But  however  famed  for  wisdom  in  council  and  valor  in  the 
field,  the  Seatons  had  for  centuries  been  scarcely  less  distinguished  for  an  un- 
faltering attachment  to  the  royal  house.  Hence,  when  the  government  of  the 
revolution  of  1688  was  finally  established,  Mr.  Henry  Seaton,  with  a  number 
of  other  Scotch  gentlemen,  despairing  of  any  retrieval  of  the  fallen  cause  of 
the  Stuarts,  was  led  to  cross  the  ocean  and  seek  a  new  home  and  new  fortunes 
on  the  hospitable  soil  of  colonial  Virginia.  It  was  in  King  William  county, 
Virginia,  that  William  Winston  Seaton,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Henry  Sea- 
ton,  first  saw  the  light,  January  11,  1785.  His  mother  bore  the  name  of 
Winston,  a  family  originally  from  Yorkshire,  in  England,  but  long  settled 
in  Virginia,  where  it  has  always  enjoyed  great  social  consideration  and  in- 
fluence. Mr.  Seaton's  early  training  was  under  the  roof  of  his  father,  Mr. 
Augustine  Seaton,  at  a  time  when  the  state  of  society  may  be  said  to  have  been 
peculiarly  conducive  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  self-reliance,  independent 
thought,  and  a  scrupulous  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others.  To  the  love  of 
study  he  added  the  love  of  the  chase,  a  taste  which  accompanied  him  through 
life,  and  which,  exacting  robust  exercise  and  steadiness  of  aim,  seemed  to  have 
left  its  impress  on  his  figure  and  action  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  more 
than  fourscore  years.  In  the  days  to  which  we  now  refer,  schools  and  colleges 
were  not  always  at  hand;  books  were  not  strewn  broadcast  through  the  coun- 
try ;  the  library,  which  existed  as  an  heirloom  of  some  old  family,  was  such 
as  they  had  brought  with  them  from  the  Old  World,  received  only  rare  acces- 
sions, and  afforded  none  of  those  helps  to  easy  knowledge  which  have  perhaps 
extenuated  our  mental  culture  in  the  same  proportion  that  they  have  extended 
it.  If  any  special  source  of  the  love  of  letters,  the  refined  taste,  and  varied  ac- 
quirements which  so  highly  distinguished  Mr.  Seaton  might  be  pointed  out, 
perhaps  it  would  be  found  in  the  influence  exerted '  on  his  opening  mind  by  a 
Scotch  gentleman  then  living  as  a  refugee  in  Virginia,  the  well  known  Ogilvie, 
earl  of  Finlater,  of  whom  few  persons  living  at  that  day  had  not  something  to 
tell,  as  well  respecting  his  eccentricities  as  his  diversified  accomplishments. 
But  the  mind  on  which  these  various  influences  acted  was  in  itself  well  disposed 
for  vigorous  and  independent  exertion.  At  the  early  age  of  seventeen  young 
Seaton  was  already  prepared  to  enter  on  the  business  of  life,  and  having  adopted 
political  journalism  as  his  future  pursuit,  he  gave  it  his  constant  services  to  the 
close  ;  with  how  high  and  just  a  reputation  for  editorial  equity,  skilful  manage- 
ment, and  fulness  of  information,  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  been  observers 
of  the  public  events  of  our  time. 

After  acting  for  some  time  as  assistant  editor  of  a  Richmond  paper,  he  passed, 
not  without  the  prestige  of  early  developed  talent  and  force  of  character,  to  the 
sole  management  of  the  Petersburg  Republican,  and  subsequently  to  that  of  the 
North  Carolina  Journal,  of  Halifax.  Both  Virginia  and  "  the  Old  North  State" 
were  then  peculiarly  agitated  by  the  passions  and  turbulence  of  political  parti- 
sanship ;  the  position  of  editor  was  not  only  environed  with  difficulties,  but  at- 
tended with  danger.     Mr.  Seaton,  with  a  diffidence  which  was  always  charac- 
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teristic,  bad  at  first  hesitated  to  accept  a  post  on  which  so  much  depended  for 
his  party,  but  every  one  who  knew  him  will  believe  that  when  he  had  consented 
to  lead  the  attack  on  the  stronghold  of  federalism  at  Halifax,  he  brought  to  the 
service  precisely  those  qualities  which  were  requisite  for  its  success — firmness 
of  purpose,  consistency  of  principle,  courtesy  to  opponents,  fairness  as  well  as 
force  in  discussion.  It  is  claimed  for  him  in  fact  that  mainly  through  his  well 
directed  exertions  the  reign  of  federalism  was  subverted  in  that  part  of  the  State 
where  he  labored,  and  the  ascendency  fully  transferred  to  those  rules  of  consti- 
tutional construction  which  were  then  known  alike  by  the  name  of  democratic 
and  republican. 

We  next  find  Mr.  Seaton,  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  established  at 
Raleigh,  and  associated  with  Joseph  Gales,  senior,  in  the  editorship  of  the 
Register,  the  most  influential  journal  of  the  State.  It  was  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
Gales  that  two  incidents  bearing  with  the  most  important  results  on  the  future 
career  and  welfare  of  Mr.  Seaton  occurred.  It  was  here  that  he  met  with  the 
late  Joseph  Gales,  junior,  son  of  the  former,  with  whom  he  was  destined  to 
maintain  in  the  sequel  an  editorial  connection  of  nearly  fifty  years,  a  connec- 
tion which  has  inseparably  associated  their  names,  and  whose  fruits,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  columns  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  will  ever  constitute  an 
invaluable  monument  of  the  history  and  policy  of  their  times.  It  was  in  the 
bosom  of  the  same  family  also  that  the  crowning  happiness  of  his  life  was  real- 
ized, in  his  union  with  Miss  Sarah  Gales,  daughter  of  his  editorial  chief,  and  sis- 
ter, therefore,  of  his  future  associate.  "  To  refrain  on  this  occasion  from  drawing 
aside  for  a  moment  the  veil  which  covers  the  sanctity  of  domestic  life,  would  be 
to  omit  the  most  interesting  and  graceful  chapter  of  Mr.  Seaton's  personal  his- 
tory. His  union  with  the  honored  partner  of  his  life  was  marked  by  a  mutual 
tenderness  so  seldom  paralleled,  by  a  devotion  so  chivalrous  on  the  one  part,  a 
reliance  so  trustful  and  unhesitating  on  the  other,  that  it  must  ever  be  referred 
to  as  the  crown  and  complement  of  his  earthly  existence.  The  loveliness  and 
good  report  of  this  conjugal  example  were  treasured,  it  may  be  said,  as  a  per- 
sonal pride  and  possession  by  the  community  in  which,  for  fifty-four  years,  the 
virtues,  the  talents,  the  ineffable  grace  of  true  womanhood,  as  exhibited  in  the 
person  of  Mrs.  Seaton,  sustained  and  cheered  the  toils  of  her  husband  in  his  ar- 
duous career." 

In  the  meantime,  Joseph  Gales  the  younger  had  been  forming  himself,  under 
the  skilful  guidance  of  his  father,  for  the  duties  of  a  profession  in  which  he  was 
destined  to  attain  an  eminence  that  few  have  approached,  and  eventually  be- 
came the  proprietor  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  then  established  at  Washing- 
ton. In  this  enterprise  he  was  subsequently  joined  by  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Seaton,  nor  at  the  time  of  his  accession  did  their  united  talents  want  for  occupa- 
tion in  the  exasperated  state  of  party  feeling  and  the  imperilled  condition  of  the 
country.  It  was  in  1812,  and  hostilities  had  already  been  declared  against 
Great  Britain.  Without  entering  into  the  questions  which  then  convulsed  the 
public  mind,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Intelligencer  gave  its  earnest  and  able 
support  to  the  party  which  regarded  the  declaration  of  war  necessary  to  maintain 
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the  power  and  secure  the  rights  of  the  United  States.     In  this  state  of  thing3  it 
was  not  likely  that  either  of  our  editors  would  confine  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  he  had  espoused  to  the  labors  of  the  pen  and  press ;  they  were  both  mem- 
bers of  volunteer  corps,  and  shared  in   the  expeditions  which  were  organized, 
from  time  to  time,  to  repress  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  enemy.     But  the 
labors  of  the  pen  and  press  were,  in   their  case,  felt  to  be  of  too  much  national 
importance  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  a  furlough  granted  alternately  to  one  and 
the  other  editor,  provided  for  the  uninterrupted  appearance  of  the  sheet  to  which 
the  public  chiefly  looked  for  authentic  information  and  the  vindication  of  gov- 
ernmental measures.     Mr.  Seaton  was  at  the  editorial  post  on  the  morning  of  the 
memorable  24th  of  August,  1814,  when  the  report  of  the  distant  gun  told  too 
surely  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  in  force  on  the  ill-prepared  metropolis. 
Hastily  despatching  his  workmen  to  their  respective  corps,  Mr.  Seaton  himself 
hurried  to  the  front  and  arrived  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  sharp  initiative  con- 
flict which  preceded  the  disasters  brought  on  the  American  arms  by  incapacity 
or  want  of  concert  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  and  the  consequent  disorganization 
of  a*i  untrained  and  badly  armed  militia.     The  rout  of  Bladen  sburg  led  the 
enemy  directly  into  the  city,  and  the  results  of  the  occupation,  as  regards  the 
destruction   of  the  public  buildings,  are  matters  of  familiar  history.     It  is  not 
perhaps  so  generally  known  that  a  singular  attestation  was,  at  the  same  time,  un- 
intentionally afforded  by  Admiral  Oockburn  to  the  widespread  fame  and  com- 
manding influence  of  the  National   Intelligencer.     He  caused  the  office  of  its 
publication  to  be  sacked  and  its  valuable  contents  to  be  destroyed  ;  too  many  in- 
citations  to  patriotic  effort  had  issued  from  that  sanctuary  to  escape  an  ignoble 
vengeance. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  course  of  Mr.  Seaton's  life,  from  a  period  little  ad- 
vanced beyond  boyhood,  was  such  as  to  insure,  indeed  to  necessitate,  an  inti- 
mate familiarity  with  the  men  and  events  of  his  time,  with  all  changes  of  public 
opinion,  with  all  discussions  of  constitutional  law,  with  all  the  movements  of 
interest,  prejudice  and  affection  by  which  the  affairs  of  the  world  are  governed. 
The  thoughts,  the  passions,  the  motives  of  his  fellow-men  were  necessarily  with 
him  subjects  of  scrutinizing  observation  and  intelligent  reflection.  When  he 
removed  to  Washington  the  sphere  of  his  observation  and  influence  was  of 
course  greatly  widened.  The  trusted  friend  and  counsellor  of  the  earlier  ad- 
ministrations, there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  he  was  the  depositary  of  their 
confidence,  he  often  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  shape  their  measures. 
The  intimate  and  honored  associate  afterwards  of  such  men  as  Adams,  Web- 
ster, Clay,  Calhoun,  Berrien,  and  all  the  eminent  statesmen  of  the  past  age,  he 
could  scarcely  fail,  with  his  quick  and  penetrating  intelligence,  to  gain  such 
insight  into  public  affairs  and  to  gather  such  stores  of  varied  information  as  are 
rarely  within  reach  of  a  single  mind.  To  him,  therefore,  would  naturally  resort 
politicians  and  statesmen  of  every  cast ;  for  it  was  instinctively  felt  that  in  con- 
sultation with  him  there  was  a  candor  which  knew  no  disguise,  a  courtesy  which 
never  failed,  a  fulness  of  information  and  clearness  of  judgment  which  his  in- 
trinsic goodness  of  heart  placed  at  the  service  of  all  who  needed  them.     The 
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same  would  be  the  case  with  the  representatives  of  foreign  governments,  and 
with  all  enlightened  strangers,  and  thus  his  influence  was  often  propagated  to 
other  countries  than  his  own.  But  this  subject  has  been  so  graphically,  if  quaint- 
ly, touched  by  a  contemporary  journalist  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  use  his 
words  :  "  There  is  a  parlor  in  Colonel  Seaton's  old  house  at  Washington,"  says 
this  writer,  "  which,  could  its  walls  speak,  would  be  more  eloquent  than  the 
walls  of  any  other  apartment  in  America.  In  that  well-known  room  it  was  not 
uncommon — we  should  rather  say  it  was  for  years  a  weekly  custom — for  the 
greatest  men  in  the  country,  and  the  representatives  of  other  nations,  to  gather 
in  the  freedom  of  social  intercourse.  And  this  may  be  said  with  undoubted 
truth,  that  in  those  free  social  conversations  and  exchanges  of  thought  were 
born  many  of  the  great  measures  of  government  which  added  lustre  to  the 
American  name,  so  that  that  room  may  be  regarded  as  the  birthplace  of  much 
of  our  national  glory." 

After  having  filled  successive  municipal  offices,  Mr.  Seaton,  in  1840,  yielded 
to  solicitations  which   had  been  often  resisted,  and  accepted  from  the  citizens  of 
Washington  the  dignity  of  the  mayoralty,  the  highest  which,  under  the  public 
law,  it  has  ever  been  in  their  power  to  confer.     During  the  succeeding  ten  years, 
in  which  he  was  uninterruptedly  recalled  with  unprecedented  unanimity  to  pre- 
side over  the  affairs  of  the  city,  it  is  superfluous  to  say  that  he  brought  to  the 
discharge  of  his  duties   a  fidelity  and  energy  which  distinguished  him  in  all 
situations,  and  which  have  stamped  his  administration  as  a  model  worthy  of 
imitation  by  all  civic  dignitaries.  It  would  seem  indeed  to  have  rested  only  with 
himself  to  fill  the  office  to  perpetuity,  for  when,  at  the  end  of  the  above  period, 
he  peremptorily  declined  a  re-election  on  the  score  of  advancing  years,  his  re- 
tirement was  regarded  by  all  with  undissembled  regret.     Nor  is  this  matter  of 
surprise ;  for  if,  in  the  unswerving  discharge  of  duty,  he  had  evinced  an  impar- 
tiality and  firmness  worthy  of  honor,  he  had  still  more  won  the  popular  heart 
by  personal  qualities  which  appealed  to  the  sensibilities  of  all  the  good  and  all 
the  suffering.     Accessible  to  all  classes,  listening  with  patient  sympathy  to  the 
story  of  need  or  wrong,  which  was  ever  promptly  relieved  or  redressed,  tender- 
ly considerate  of  the  humble  and  poor,  his  charity  a  household  word  wherever 
he  was  known,  he  called  forth  a  respect  and  love  not  accorded  to  the  many, 
and  at  last  descended  to  the  grave  crowned  by  the  blessings  of  those  to  whom 
the  withdrawal  of   his   earthly  presence   seemed  little  less  than  a  domestic 
calamity. 

One  point  only  in  Mr.  Seaton's  municipal  administration  is  it  thought  needful 
here  to  particularize  ;  his  persistent  efforts  in  the  establishment  of  the  present 
admirable  system  of  public  schools  in  Washington.  A  just  tribute  to  his  im- 
portant work  in  behalf  of  education  has  been  thus  rendered  by  a  municipal 
colleague  :  "  When  Mr.  Seaton  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  mayoralty  there 
were  only  two  public  schools  in  the  city ;  but  justly  estimating  the  value  of  a 
new  and  improved  system,  he  continued  from  year  to  year  to  press  the  subject 
on  the  attention  of  the  legislative  branches  of  the  government,  until  it  was 
adopted  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  administration,  from  which  time  the  number 
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of  schools  lias  increased  until  their  scholars  now  amount  to  twice  as  many  thou- 
sands as  there  were  hundreds  at  the  time  of  his  inauguration.  Among  the 
many  beneficent  acts  of  his  official  life  this  will  stand  pre-eminent ;  and  among 
the  many  friends  in  whose  hearts  his  memory  will  be  longest  cherished,  there 
will  be  thousands  who,  but  for  his  efforts,  would  have  been  denied  the  blessings 
of  education,  and  the  manifold  benefits  resulting  from  that  mental  and  moral 
culture  which  the  children  of  all  classes  of  our  fellow-citizens  nave  since  en- 
joyed by  means  of  the  liberal  and  enlightened  system  he  so  opportunely  intro- 
duced and  established." 

This  rapid  sketch  would  be  culpably  deficient  did  we  not  endeavor  to  convey 
some  idea  of  the  rare  personal  gifts  and  virtues  of  Mr.  Seaton,  in  the  sphere 
where  they  naturally  shone  with  a  more  benign  lustre — his  home ;  and  this  we 
prefer  to  do  in  the  words  of  one  who  knew  and  loved  him  well :  "  The  centre  of 
all  household  thought ;  obeyed  by  his  inferiors  with  a  service  of  love  recalling  a 
patriarchal  age ;  it  was  at  home,  in  the  daily  amenities  of  domestic  and  social  life, 
that  he  was  supreme.  Who  can  forget  Mr.  Seaton  as  host  ?  In  the  gatherings  about 
his  generous  board  mingled  the  cordial  welcome  and  that  air  of  an  older  and 
better  school  which  constantly  distinguished  him — the  kindly  and  reassuring  at  • 
tention,  unaffectedly  bestowed  on  the  least  distinguished  guest,  the  colloquial 
charm,  which  extended  the  fame  of  his  hospitality  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  its 
exercise.  His  conversation  was  indeed  of  an  exalted  character,  lighted  up  by  a 
quaint  humor  and  ready  wit,  enriched  with  varied  and  solid  information  derived 
alike  from  men  and  books,  marked  also  by  originality  of  thought,  by  an  utter 
absence  of  self-assertion  or  dogmatism,  by  a  delicate  tact  in  shielding  others 
from  the  wound  which  a  thoughtless  or  unkind  word  might  inflict,  and  in  drawing 
forth  to  the  best  advantage  the  talents  and  attainments  of  each.  Doubtless,  no 
unimportant  part  of  the  charm  exercised  by  Mr  Seaton  resided  in  his  engaging 
presence — in  the  winning  smile,  the  bright  eye,  the  gentle  voice,  the  benignity 
of  a  countenance  upon  which  a  long  life  of  manly  effort  and  kindly  purpose  had 
left  its  impress.  In  recalling  these  characteristics  some  idea  may  be  conveyed 
of  an  attractiveness  which  was  not  only  widely  recognized  among  ourselves,  but 
acknowledged  by  foreigners,  especially  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  other 
governments,  solicitous  of  obtaining  from  his  lips  an  explanation  of  our  involved 
politics  and  those  views  of  public  measures  which  have  been  known  on  several 
noted  occasions  to  have  materially  influenced  the  deliberations  of  foreign  cabi- 
nets and  determined  their  international  policy." 

We  know  not  how  we  can  better  close  this  account  of  the  life  and  character 
of  a  lamented  colleague  than  by  quoting  the  following  passage  from  a  discourse 
delivered  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  :  "  One  of  the  finest  intellects  of  this 
country,  and  of  the  most  devout,  almost  austere,  evangelical  faith,  has  repeat- 
edly said,  '  that  of  all  the  men  he  had  ever  known  Mr.  Seaton  was  nearest 
perfection  and  most  ready  to  enter  God's  presence.'  One  of  the  texts  on 
which  the  deceased  sometimes  dwelt  as  being  to  him  exceedingly  suggestive 
was,  '  As  a  man  thinkcth  so  is  he  ;'  and  this  might  be  termed  the  key-note  to 
his  own  character  ;  without  guile,  trusting  all,  believing  in  all,  his  wide  mantle 
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of  charity  and  love  covering  all  creeds,  all  humanity,  his  was  truly  '  the  spirit 
which  thinketh  no  evil.'  One  of  his  most  striking  characteristics  was  the  indomi- 
table courage  which,  through  life  and  to  its  extremest  verge,  led  him  to  brave  diffi- 
culties and  adversities  with  the  same  calm,  unflinching  decision  with  which  he  con- 
fronted personal  danger,  and  which  enabled  him  to  endure,  with  unsurpassed  forti- 
tude, the  sufferings  of  mortal  illness.  Self-reliant,  self  poised,  upheld  by  his  con- 
sciousness of  right  and  just  endeavor,  firm  in  his  grasp  of  the  immutable  prin- 
ciples of  truth,  and  in  his  reliance  upon  a  gracious  and  superintending  Provi- 
dence, his  life  was  guided  by  a  sense  of  responsibility  as  a  free  moral  agent, 
from  whom  a  strict  account  of  the  talents  committed  to  his  charge  was  hereafter 
to  be  exacted.  He  was  constant  and  fervent  in  prayer.  Often,  months  be- 
fore, and  during  his  illness,  his  voice  was  heard  in  the  stillness  of  night  raised 
in  petition  to  God.  His  last  words  on  earth,  the  last  tones  of  his  voice  vibrated 
with  the  name  of  the  Saviour.  He  was  a  '  devout  Christian ;  exalted  honor  his 
instinct,  Christianity  his  guide.' " 
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